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ADDRESS  BY  EDWARD  J.  BURNHAM  ON  OLD  HOME  DAY, 
AUGUST  15,  1900. 


One  who  begins  the  study  of  local  histories  will  soon  per- 
ceive that  there  has  been  much  in  common  among  our  New 
England  towns.  At  or  near  a  given  date,  certain  hardy  pio- 
neers ventured  farther  into  the  wilderness,  clearing  spaces  on  the 
hilltops  and  making  for  themselves  new  homes.  The  grants  by 
the  royal  governor,  the  acts  of  incorporation,  the  accounts  of 
the  meetings  of  the  original  proprietors,  differ  only  in  dates  and 
names  of  places  and  persons.  From  these  beginnings  the 
story  runs  along  similar  lines,  varied  only  a  little  by  the  differ 
ing  habits  of  thought  in  those  who  write.  The  clearings  in- 
crease on  the  hillsides ;  saw-mills  and  grist-mills  are  built  on  the 
streams  in  the  valleys  ;  highways  are  developed  from  the  foot- 
paths that  connect  the  scattered  homes  of  the  settlers ;  a  meet- 
ing house  is  erected  ;  schools  are  established  ;  officers  are  an- 
nually elected,  and  the  men,  in  town-meeting  assembled,  make 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  their  own  conduct  and  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  affairs. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  inhabitants  bear  their  part  in  the  stress 
of  savage  warfare  and  in  those  mightier  conflicts  which  involve 
the  independence,  the  honor  or  the  fate  of  a  nation  ;  some  go 
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forth  to  heroic  deeds  on  the  battlefield  ;  some  to  take  part  in 
the  councils  of  state  or  nation  ;  some  to  make  places  for  them- 
selves in  the  varied  lines  of  industry  ;  until,  as  the  story  is 
brought  down  to  some  given  date  and  drawn  to  a  conclusion, 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  any  town  may  look  back  with  just 
pride  upon  a  long  line  of  those  who  have  done  something  worth 
doing  in  the  world  ;  upon  those  who  went  abroad  and  won  a 
competency  or  a  name,  and  upon  those  who  remained  at  home 
to  become  veritable  pillars  in  the  communities  in  which  they 
lived. 

In  all  these  things,  as  in  the  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes,  aspira- 
tions, disappointments  and  achievements  of  their  inhabitants, 
our  New  England  towns  have  much  in  common ;  and  Epsom, 
as  she  modestly  places  her  story  beside  that  of  her  sisters,  has 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  Her  settlers  were  industrious,  God- 
fearing men  and  women  ;  and  from  them  sprang  generations  of 
those  who  bore  their  part  stoutly  and  uprightly  in  the  commu- 
nity in  which  they  passed  their  lives.  Always,  somewhere,  there 
has  been  a  place  of  worship,  reverently  maintained  and  regularly 
attended,  tidy  and  well  appointed,  with  even  the  horse-sheds 
plumb  and  shingled,  speaking  to  the  sojourner  or  the  traveler 
by  the  way  of  the  character  of  the  people.  Education  has  not 
been  neglected  ;  the  common  schools  have  been  generously 
supported  from  the  beginning,  and  many  an  absent  son  and 
daughter  recalls  with  loving  gratitude  the  line  of  faithful  teach- 
ers who  guided  the  sometime  reluctant  steps  in  the  paths  of 
knowledge.  The  farms  have  been  well  tilled,  and  honest  indus- 
try has  been  rightly  looked  upon  as  one  aspect  of  religion. 
Amid  such  wholesome  influences  one  generation  has  succeeded 
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another,  fitted  to  take  up  the  burden  of  common  things  as  the 
fathers  and  mothers  laid  it  down  ;  ready,  also,  to  meet  emer- 
gencies as  they  should  arise.  The  story  of  that  sturdy  march 
to  Nottingham  and  thence  to  Cambridge  by  Epsom  men  has 
been  told  by  your  historians.  Some  of  us  remember  those  who, 
going  from  Epsom,  took  part  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  many  who 
bravely  faced  the  perils  of  the  great  rebellion  are  with  us  here 
today. 

But  while  we^  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Epsom,  contemplate 
with  pride  the  history  of  our  native  town,  we  are  conscious  that 
the  story,  after  all,  has  much  in  common  with  that  of  towns 
around  us  ;  changed  with  respect  to  dates  and  names,  varied  by 
a  few  minor  incidents,  and  one  history  would  fairly  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  them  all  ;  and  we  turn,  with  almost  childish,  per- 
haps with  somewhat  selfish  yearning,  toward  that  which  shall 
be  distinctly,  inseparably,  our  own.  Nor  have  we  long  or  far  to 
seek.  The  memory  of  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Epsom,  of  its 
many  changing  landscapes,  is  ours  alone.  We  may  wander  far 
away,  and  other  scenes  may  lecall  but  never  can  repeat  them. 
The  view  from  the  door  of  the  old  homestead,  the  landscape 
from  the  field  that  rises  behind  it  ;  the  wider  sweep  of  view 
from  the  hill  where  the  roadway  turns  toward  the  valley ; 
these  are  our  possessions  —  to  those  who  remain  at  home  a 
constant  joy  ;  to  those  who  roam,  a  pleasing  memory. 

The  story  of  Epsom,  as  it  is  commonly  told,  covers  a  period 
of  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  five  years,  from  the  time 
when  Charles  McCoy,  William  Blazo,  Andrew  McClary,  and 
Samuel  Blake  made  their  clearings  within  its  limits,  down  to  this 
closing  year  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  but  there  is  another 
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story  that  covers  ages  upon  ages  of  time,  the  story  of  the  rais- 
ing and  shaping  of  these  beautiful  hills,  the  deepening  and 
broadening  of  these  peaceful  valleys,  the  clothing  of  them  with 
verdure,  the  peopling  with  teeming  life  these  forests,  fields  and 
streams.  The  geologists  and  the  tellers  of  fairy  tales  agree  in 
this,  if  in  nothing  more,  that  they  begin  with  the  vague  expres- 
sion, "  Once  upon  a  time  "  ;  and  it  is  well,  for  not  the  wisest 
of  wise  men  can  tell  the  tale  of  years  that  have  gone  to  the 
making  of  our  Epsom  hills.  The  processes  of  God  are  slow,  as 
He  is  himself  eternal.  With  Him  it  is  literally  true,  whether 
in  building  a  world  or  in  developing  a  race  of  creatures  to  live 
upon  it,  that  a  day  may  be  as  a  thousand  years  and  a  thousand 
years  as  a  single  day.  The  story  I  bring  you  is  broken  and  in- 
complete ;  dates  are  lacking  in  this  history  ;  but  so  much  we  do 
know  with  certainty  —  the  time  is  long  since  these  hills  were 
raised  from  the  mighty  deep  and  bounds  were  set  to  the  sound- 
ing sea. 

Gathered  here,  on  this  day  of  home  coming  and  of  greeting  ; 
freshened  and  quickened  by  the  scenes  of  our  childhood ; 
with  the  hills  above  us,  and  with  the  well-remembered  valley  at 
our  feet,  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  try  to  picture  to  ourselves 
the  more  rugged,  although  less  beautiful,  landscapes  which  were 
presented  by  our  native  town  "  once  upon  a  time." 

It  is  possible,  as  many  geologists  now  maintain,  that  the  ele- 
vation of  the  continent  and  the  wearing  down  of  the  up  lifted 
rocks  have  kept  nearly  equal  pace.  If  this  be  true,  our  hills 
and  mountains  have  never  been  much  more  lofty  than  at  pres- 
ent, but  it  is  obvious  that  their  form  must  have  been  greatly 
changed,  for  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  wearing  down 
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or  erosion,  of  the  rocks  of  which  our  hills  are  composed  has 
been  on  a  stupendous  scale.  All  the  mineral  matter  in  our  soils, 
all  the  clays,  sands  and  gravels,  all  the  pebbles  and  boulders, 
were  once  a  part  of  the  solid  rock  bed  of  the  earth.  Broken  off 
in  larger  or  smaller  fragments,  through  the  action  of  water, 
frost  and  chemical  decomposition,  these  rock  masses  have  been 
ground,  by  ice  and  water  and  friction,  to  various  degrees  of  fine- 
ness and  deposited  in  vast  beds  of  clay,  of  sand  and  of  gravel, 
as  the  floods  which  bore  them  for  a  time  moved  with  varying 
velocity.  If  we  contemplate  the  depth  of  the  earthy  matter  in 
our  valleys  and  on  our  hillsides,  we  may  faintly  imagine  what 
mountains  our  hills  would  be  if  the  mass  of  rock  material  could 
be  restored  to  the  summits  from  which  it  originally  came.  Nor 
is  this  all.  Even  now  the  melting  snows  of  springtime,  the 
showers  of  summer,  and  the  rains  of  autumn  wash  innumerable 
particles  of  earth  from  our  fields  to  the  rivulets,  to  be  borne  by 
them  to  the  brooks,  by  the  brooks  to  the  river,  and  by  the  river 
to  the  ocean.  How  great  this  transportation  is,  in  a  single  sea- 
son even,  may  be  vaguely  comprehended  by  reflecting  for  how 
short  a  distance  the  waters  of  Suncook  river  would  be  discolored 
by  a  cartload  of  sand  or  clay  ;  and  yet  for  days  together,  every 
year,  the  Suncook  is  turbid  throughout  its  course.  We  see  this 
process  illustrated  after  every  shower  by  the  tiny  channels 
formed  in  the  roadway  and  on  every  exposed  bank  of  sand  or 
clay  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  this  transportation  has  been 
carried  on  for  thousands  of  years,  we  stand  amazed  at  the  pro- 
portions which  have  been  so  silently  attained.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  the  mountains  are  ever  moving  toward  the  sea. 

There  is  evidence  in  many  parts  of  the  world  that  this  pro- 
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cess  of  erosion  and  transportation,  resulting  in  exchange  of 
place  by  the  continent  and  the  ocean,  has  been  repeated  many 
tirties.  The  coal  measures  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  example,  show 
that  there  were  between  sixty  and  seventy  of  these  exchanges 
in  that  portion  of  the  continent  during  the  Age  of  Coal  alone* 
Vegetation  sprang  up  and  fell  until  there  was  sufficient  material 
for  a  layer  of  coal ;  then  there  was  subsidencej  and  the  drifting 
of  sand  or  clay  until  a  layer  of  shale  was  formed ;  then  another 
upheaval,  another  layer  of  coal  ;  another  subsidence  and  a  layer 
of  shale,  until  the  long  process  was  completed  and  the  coal 
measures  remain  to  tell  the  strange  story  to  us  of  this  later  day. 
Beyond  doubt  the  mica  schists  of  Fort  Mountain  and  the  gran- 
ite or  gneiss  of  Brush  Hill  were  once  laid  down  at  the  bottom  of 
an  ocean  in  particles  as  fine  as  those  which  are  now  carried 
away  by  the  Suncook  river  at  every  flood  time.  There,  under 
great  pressure  and  its  attendant  heat,  they  were  changed  to 
their  present  form  of  matter,  to  be  raised  at  last  to  the  altitude 
at  which  we  find  them  today. 

We  will  not,  however,  waste  the  present  hour  in  speculation 
as  to  times  of  which  at  most  we  can  know  but  little.  We  will 
hasten,  rather,  to  consideration  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  at 
the  beginning  of  which  our  hills  and  mountains  were  somewhat 
as  we  see  them  now,  only  more  sublime  in  their  rugged  gran- 
deur. They  were  destitute  of  verdure,  and  the  only  objects  in 
the  landscape  were  the  naked  mountains,  the  water  at  their 
base,  and  the  clouds  and  the  sky  above  them.  Silent  and  grim 
the  hills  awaited  the  last  act  in  the  drama  of  world-making. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  time  came  when  the  fierce  King  of  the 
North  prevailed  for  a  period  over  the  gentler  King  of  the 
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Southland.  In  triumph  he  spread  his  vast  bed  of  ice  over  all 
this  portion  of  the  continent  —  an  ice  bed  so  thick  that  it  cov- 
ered the  mountains,  and  ground  them  beneath  its  weight, 
grooving  and  polishing  as  it  moved  slowly  and  ponderously 
downward  toward  the  sea.  We  may  see  the  glacial  markings 
on  the  ledges  to  this  day ;  and  here  and  there  in  our  fields 
and  pastures,  and  even  on  the  hill-tops,  are  large  boulders 
which  the  ice  laid  down  as  it  finally  hastened  away.  For  the 
time  came,  after  thousands  of  years,  perhaps,  when  Auster  came 
to  his  own  again,  and  Boreas  withdrew  to  the  frozen  North.  Then 
the  ice  melted  and  the  floods  came,  filling  the  valleys,  swirling 
and  tumbling,  sifting  out  the  freshly  ground  rock  and  spreading 
it  in  beds  of  clay  and  sand  and  gravel  as  we  find  them  now  j 
playing  strange  antics,  too,  as  when  they  left  huge  heaps  of 
cobblestones  and  gravel  in  the  middle  of  what  was  some  day 
to  be  an  otherwise  fertile  field,  to  the  disgust  of  the  husband- 
man  and  the  encouragement  of  tales  of  the  Evil  One,  who,  as 
alleged,  while  flying  over,  dropped  the  stones  through  the 
breaking  of  his  apron  strings. 

i  remember  that  as  a  boy,  when  at  school  in  District  Num- 
ber Four,  I  often  thought  how  jolly  it  would  be  if  some  one 
would  build  a  dam  from  somewhere  about  the  old  Mill  house 
over  to  the  point  of  land  in  Mr.  Tripp's  field,  across  the  road 
from  the  grist  mill.  It  would  have  been  a  fine  high  dam,  which 
would  have  made  a  lake  extending  back  to  Long  Falls,  and  so 
wide  that  it  would  almost  have  reached  my  father's  door. 
I  little  thought  then  that  sometime  I  should  know  that  thous- 
ands of  years  before  there  was  a  dam  in  that  very  place,  of  al- 
most the  exact  dimensions  that  I  planned  —  a  ledge  of  rock 
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across  the  river,  which  the  water  has  since  cut  through.  As  in 
streams  with  which  we  are  familiar,  we  know  that  the  outer 
curve  is  commonly  defined  by  a  steep  bank,  while  at  the  inner 
curve  the  water  is  shallow,  with  a  bank  more  gently  sloping, 
so  here  we  see  an  abrupt  embankment,  stretching  along  from 
near  the  Creamery  well  toward  the  Short  Falls  dam,  while  on  the 
opposite  side  the  slope  is  gradual  toward  the  range  of  hills  be- 
yond j  and  as  if  no  item  of  proof  should  be  lacking,  we  find  the 
immense  pile  of  sand  which  used  to  be  called  Pine  Hill  exactly 
where  sand  would  be  deposited  by  the  still  water  after  having 
been  brought  down  by  the  torrent  over  Long  Falls.  I  know  of 
no  finer  example  anywhere  of  the  workings  of  a  once  mighty 
stream,  now  reduced  to  small  proportions. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  effect  of  the  junction  of  two 
large  streams  may  be  seen  at  Gossville.  Here  the  Suncook 
river  was  met  by  the  Little  Suncook,  rushing  along  in  haste  to 
reach  the  ocean.  In  early  times,  when  water  was  plentiful,  the 
entire  broad  intervale  was  deeply  flooded,  and  the  meeting  of 
the  waters  caused  the  sand  to  be  deposited  in  the  vast  bed  on 
which  Gossville  stands.  Here,  too,  we  find  the  steep  bluff 
which  was  once  the  bank  of  the  river,  while  opposite,  the  bank 
slopes  gradually  backward  toward  Brush  Hill.  With  the  help 
of  the  examples  cited,  you  will  perhaps  understand  why,  in  the 
course  of  such  studies  as  I  have  been  able  to  pursue,  my 
thoughts  have  often  turned  for  an  illustration  to  the  familiar 
scenes  of  boyhood  in  my  native  town. 

When  the  Glacial  Age  had  passed,  and  the  floods  from  the 
melting  ice  had  subsided,  the  rivers  continued  their  slow  cut- 
ting down  of  the  rock  barriers  ;  the  chain  of  lakes  gradually 
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disappeared  ;  and  the  hills  and  valleys  presented  the  general 
contour  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Then  followed,  also,  the 
gentler  processes  of  dressing  all  the  landscape  in  living  green. 
First  came  the  lichens,  clinging  to  the  rocks,  and  slowly  adding 
organic  matter  to  the  barren  soil ;  then  the  mosses,  and  per- 
haps the  ferns,  almost  certainly  the  Polypodium,  the  "Poly- 
pod"  which  cheapens  the  farmer's  hay  in  the  lowlands;  in 
damp  and  sandy  places,  also,  were  the  "  horse  tails,"  still  with 
us,  but  rarely  attaining  a  foot  in  height,  so  sadly  fallen  from 
their  once  proud  estate  ;  in  the  still  waters  were  the  flags  and 
rushes,  and  along  the  soggy  banks  the  sedges,  three  cornered, 
sharp  of  edge,  malevolent,  painful  reminders  even  now,  of  bare- 
footed boyhood  and  of  haying  on  the  "  intervale."  In  due 
time  came  the  grasses  and  the  trees,  the  flowering  herbs  and 
shrubs  and  the  clinging  vine.  With  the  trees  also  came  the 
birds,  and  with  the  flowers  came  the  butterfly,  the  beetle  and 
the  bee. 

The  fierce  conflict,  waged  for  so  long  between  the  cold  of 
the  North  and  the  warmth  of  the  South  has  ended  in  a  sort  of 
truce.  The  rival  rulers  have  divided  the  year  between  them ; 
Boreas  working  his  will  in  winter,  and  the  King  of  the  South- 
land resuming  his  sway  with  each  returning  springtime.  They 
have  agreed,  also,  upon  a  tolerably  well  defined  division  of  the 
continent ;  the  Canadian  Province  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
America  being  essentially  distinct  from  the  AUeghanian  to  the 
southward,  with  a  band  of  disputed  territory  between  them* 
This  belt,  of  uncertain  breadch,  containing  plants  and  animals 
from  each  of  these  two  great  Provinces,  crosses  New  Hamp- 
shire irregularly,  and  Epsom  lies  within  it. 
It  is  obvious  that  even  so  slight  a  difference  as  a  single  de. 
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gree  in  the  average  annual  temperature,  through  a  long  series 
of  years,  must  exert  an  influence  upon  plants  and  animals,  es- 
pecially in  those  stages  of  development  when  they  are  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  heat  and  cold,  as  in  the  case  of  young  birds  in 
the  nest,  of  the  seeds  and  tender  seedlings  of  plants,  and  of  the 
larval  and  chrysalid  stages  of  insects.  In  the  vicissitudes  of 
bird  life,  the  young  must  frequently  be  left  exposed  in  their 
nests  for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  With  some  an  excessive 
degree  of  cold,  with  others  an  excessive  amount  of  heat  must 
prove  fatal,  and  by  the  simple  process  of  elimination,  the  time 
must  come  when  a  given  species  will  not  nest  in  a  locality  whose 
average  temperature  is,  on  the  one  hand,  too  low,  or  on  the 
other,  too  high.  The  same  truth  must  hold  with  reference  to 
the  seedlings  of  plants  and  to  the  several  stages  of  insect  de- 
velopment. It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  some- 
where a  line  of  division,  north  of  which  will  be  found  the  ani- 
mals and  plants  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  greater  cold  of  the 
Canadian  Province  of  the  fauna  and  flora  ;  and  south  of  which 
will  be  found  those  plants  and  animals  requiring  the  greater 
warmth  of  the  Alleghanian  area.  It  is  equally  apparent  that 
this  line  must  be  approximate,  rather  than  definite,  and  that  for 
some  distance  on  either  side  there  must  be  a  common  meeting 
ground  for  many  of  the  species  belonging  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  great  Provinces.  The  fact  that  our  native  town  lies 
within  the  limits  of  this  common  meeting  ground  lends  a  special 
interest  to  the  study  of  its  fauna  and  its  flora,  and  gives  an 
additional  charm  to  our  landscape.  Here  we  find  the  black 
and  canoe  birches,  the  beech,  and  more  rarely  the  spruce  and 
the  balsam  fir  of  the  north  country  blending  with  the  white 
pine,  the  chestnut  and  the  hemlock  which  more  properly  belong 
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to  the  Alleghanian  flora.  Here,  too,  is  rare  intermingling  of 
the  insect  tribes,  and  a  wondrous  pageant  in  the  procession  of 
the  flowers. 

But  I  must  pause.  It  has  not  been  my  purpose  to  weary 
you  with  technicalities,  but  rather  to  tell  in  simple  language  the 
story  of  the  fashioning  and  adorning  of  our  hills  and  valleys, 
the  perfecting  of  these  scenes  of  beauty  which  are  cherished  in 
the  heart  and  pictured  in  the  brain  ;  and  as  we  turn  to  go  our 
several  ways,  we  may  well  find  ourselves  repeating  the  lines 
which  constituted  a  parsing  lesson  for  some  of  us  in  days 
gone  by : 

Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land ! 


Hfckmant 

BINDERY,  INC. 
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